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COMING ATTRACTIONS 
MAY 16 Pennsylvania State College 10 A.M. Conferences: 
sienetiaihiath Shainin dteinian dinar iainas ae a av so ~ aaa by Dr. Ellis A. 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS es See 
; : ; On Elementary Latin, conducted by Miss Mary E. 
ae “os Catherine E. Lobach, Abington VanDivort, New Castle 
1 choo 
8 NOON Luncheon (Reservations may be made 
Vice-Presidents: Miss Mary L. Hess, Hellertown; until May 1 with Miss Catherine E. Lobach, High 


Miss Elizabeth White, Junior High School, But- 
ler; Dr. Ellis A. Schnabel, Philadelphia 


Executive Council: Miss Verna Ruth, 
Mr. Norman McCormick, Aliquippa; Mr. An- 
drew J. Cox, Scranton; Miss Glenda Gilmore, 
Warren; Miss E. Lucille Noble, Lansdowne; Miss 
Margaretta Hallock, York; Miss Anna Gerwig, 
Winchester-Thurston School, Pittsburgh; Miss 
Catherine E. Williams, Clearfield; Professor Ed- 
ward H. Heffner, University of Pennsylvania; 
Professor Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State 
College; Professor James Stinchcomb, University 
of Pittsburgh; Mr. H. F. Hare, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Miss Lila Adams, 


Allentown; 


Butler; Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham 
High School, Philadelphia; . Ruth Hoffsten, 
Philadelphia; Miss Elizabeth Longaker, Over- 


brook; Mrs. Myra C. Simpson, Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh; Miss Esther M. Smith, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh; Dr. A. Fred Socha- 
toft, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh; Miss Mary 
E. VanDivort, New Castle; Miss Jessie C. Bowers, 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg 


Secretary : Miss Della G. Vance, West View High 
School, Pittsburgh 


Treasurer: Mr. William A. Hurwitz, West Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys 


PROGRAM 
g:30 A.M. 
Lehigh University 


Topic: A Challenge to the Teachers of Latin 


Speaker: Professor Horace W. Wright, 


School, Abington, Pennsylvania) 


1:30 P.M. Conference on Testing, conducted by 
Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham High 


School, Philadelphia, and Torrence B. Lyons, Car- 


rick High School, Pittsburgh 


2:15 P.M. Speaker: Dr. Robert H. Chastney, Prin- 
cipal, Townsend Harris High School, New York 
Subject: Fastigia Rerum 

JUNE 4-5 Cedar Crest College 


ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES 


Outdoor production of the Gilbert Murray version 


at 6:30 p.M. No tickets required. 


JUNE 22-JULY 11 College of William and Mary 
\NNUAL INSTITUTE ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN 
Director: Professor Anthony P. Wagener 


Associates: Professor George J. Ryan, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Miss ‘Gesldine Rowe, Matthew 
Whaley School, Williamsburg; Professor Walter 
Miller, University of Missouri 

JUNE 29g-JULY 1 Denver 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
Chairman of Local Committee 

Cressman, University of Denver 


LEAGUE 
Professor E. D. 


JUNE 4-JULY 14 University of Texas 
CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF LATIN 
Director: Miss Minnie Lee Shephard 


Subject: The Teaching of Second-year Latin 
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MEMORANDA 


A resolution brought before the New York meeting 
of the Classical Association expressed the organization's 
gratitude and good wishes to the hard-working Asso- 
ciate Editor of CLASSICAL WEEKLY, who has now become 
Lieutenant Jotham Johnson, United States Navy. On 
duty since early March, Lieutenant Johnson, is and, we 
know, for a long time to come will be still a potent 
force in the policies and workmanship of CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY. The Executive. Committee frankly declared, 
in regretfully accepting his resignation, that his post 
must remain vacant for the simple reason that no one 
will be found to devote to it the talents, enthusiasm and 
devotion of Professor Johnson. 


The April 1g issue of The Kansas City Star has three 
items on its editorial page which must appeal to a stu- 
dent of the classics, a high average for even this erudite 
page. One thing readers must like about it is that, while 
the editorials laud various individuals ranging from 
Kittredge and Julius Caesar through Franklin Adams 
and Apicius, the highest praise of all is bestowed on 
the two schoolteachers who collaborated in helping a 
Latin class in Southeast High School reproduce a 
custard from the recipes of Apicius. 


A distinctly patriotic tone pervaded the display of 
Latin class projects of the New York City schools last 
week. Posters and maps proclaimed Ametican demo- 
cratic principles in ingenious Latin, none more at- 
tractively than the prize-winning Oppugnatio ab aere 
placard in which pupils of Miss Laura McDaniel of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, set forth the 
metropolitan air wie tules in neat Ciceronian style. 
“Keep ‘em flying” was as brilliantly executed by 
Robert Miller, a ninth- grade boy in the same school. 
Other winners in the same class were Libertatem Ameti- 
canam defendere by Jean Dour, Fort Hamilton High 
School, Brooklyn; Jason and the Dragon by Robert 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn and a poster 
showing a ae, matron buying a rug by Joan 


Sprenger, Hunter College High School. 


Gruman, 


Three judges decided the relative merits of the com- 
peting displays, Miss Adelaide Newhall of the High 
School, Montclair, New Jersey, Professor George D. 
Hadzsits of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
William Stahl of New York University. All spoke 
highly of the quality of work shown and of the interest 
taken; in the projects by pupils and parents. 


Scrapbooks of the youngest pupils brought awards 
to the notes on Roman music compiled by Nora Rabey 





and Robert Steinman of Winthrop Junior High School 
and to a collaboration of six boys in Stuyvesant High 
School who worked on mythology i in current uses. 
Entries involving manual arts attracted much at- 
tention and won ribbons for Harold Cottle of Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn, whose armored legionary was a 
work of art barely surpassing the military bridge made 
at Forest Hills High School by David Cohen and 
Marvin Barsky or the head of Cicero carved from hard- 
wood by Jean Goldbach of Curtis High School. Begin- 
ners also submitted excellent specimens in the relief 
map of Laura Goodman and Betty Oppenheim of 
Winthrop Junior High School and the cut-out Roman 
of James Ulmes and Vincent Fucci of Lincoln Junior 


High School. 


An elaborate model showing Roman artillery was 
entered by Francis Juhas and Harvey Lewis of Town- 
send Harris High School, while the best work of ele- 
mentary pupils in this class was a model peristyle by 
Margaret Gorry of Curtis High School, Staten Island. 
lena Dill of Townsend Henrie, Evelyn Stern of Forest 
Hills, Barry Cohen of Townsend Harris, Eleanor 
Wydro of Washington Irving High School, and Tom 
Basile of Boys’ High School displayed superior art pro- 
jects. Pupils of Lincoln Junior High School took both 
awards for second-term work in this class, in which 


William Dorcy’s Argus Slayer was adjudged best. 


The exhibit was organized and administered by a 
committee of teachers belonging to the New York 
Classical Club consisting of Jacob Mann, Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn; Russell F. Stryker, Townsend Harris 
Hall; and Harrison $. Coday, Junior High School 118, 


Bronx. 





One interesting item in the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Classical Association treats the num- 
ber of members who are taking advantage of combina- 
tions of subscriptions to classical periodicals. Similar 
combinations are proving popular also in the New Eng- 
land Association, whose members now have the priv- 
ilege of a reduced rate on CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 





The years of devotion given by the late Mildred 
Dean to sound schooling and classical learning will be 
recognized when the hope of her colleagues throughout 
the country is fulfilled with the naming of a District 
of Columbia public school building for her. Classical 
societies and other educational organizations are writing 

Dr. Frank N. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. to express nation-wide approval of 
the name proposed for a junior high school building. 
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As Professor Mark Van Doren pointed out recently, 
Aeschylus gives us a vivid spectacle, picture after pic- 
ture to remember. The recent Fordham University pro- 
duction of his Eumenides exemplified this well in the 
awakening of the Furies by Clytemnestra’s off-stage 
voice, the agony of Orestes in the trial scene, and the 
pacifying of the enraged Furies by Athena. 


A letter from Mrs. Alice Parker Tallmadge of 
Cedar Crest College contains appreciative remarks about 
the production, together with the clearest of proof that 
it impressed others as well as the fortunate classical 
scholars who saw it. 


“No Athenian in 458 B.c. could have enjoyed the 
Eumenides more keenly than the American audiences 
who saw the Fordham presentation those four evenings 
in the last week of March. From the moment the 
priestess of Delphi intoned her morning prayer to all 
the gods with her back always turned to the audience, 
through the vivid trial scene, to Athena’s placating of 
the embittered Furies, the actors held the filled audi- 
torium under their spell. I would hand the palm for 
acting to Richard T. Burgi, the College senior who 
took the part of the leader of the Furies. In make-up, 


in gesture, in clear enunciation of the Greek lines, and 


in dramatic interpretation, he was excellent. His whole 
body was vibrant with the réle. Athena presiding over 


the court scene in a dignified way gave her dixn 
speech in a thrilling pronouncement. The greatest 


tribute to the acting comes from my sixteen-year-old 
daughter, who accompanied me to the play rather 
hesitatingly, but who left it amazed that without the 
medium of language she had understood the action 
well. 


“The stage set by its triangular pattern with two 
ramps converging at high steps to the temple kept “ 
eye ever Moni now to the apex when Apollo o 
Athena appeared at the portal, now to the base in ri 
trial scene when the judges indicated their views by 
standing either with Apollo or with the leader of the 
Furies. The Ionic visible at the sides, even 
before the green curtains were pulled, aided this con- 


columns 


verging effect. 


“The twelve members of the Chorus chanted their 
Greek with clear precision, forming often on the two 
ramps in definite patterns. The ten judges and twelve 
Athenian citizens added much to the closing scene of 


this trilogy.” 





COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON SENECAE 


Controversiae 10. praef. 11 


Laterem lavare is a proverbial expression taken from 
the Greek (Zenobius VI 48 and Diogenian VII 50). 
Apparently it has been generally misunderstood by in- 
terpreters, not only in Seneca’s usage, but in Terence, 
Phormio 186 and in Ambrose and Jerome. We should 
chink of the action of water on an adobe brick, which 
causes the complete disintegration of the material. 
From this the phrase gets its proverbial meaning. 


Ernst RigEss 


SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


Figures of Speech in Seneca’s Medea 


Whatever the intention of Seneca regarding ‘produc- 
tion of his tragedies on the stage or their use for public 
reading or declamation, and whatever criticism is pos- 
sible of his style and treatment of the plays he adapted, 
one cannot deny that the tragedies provide many 
splendid opportunities for study as artistic use of the 
Latin language. Seneca’s use 
especially deserves inspection. In nw Medea 
more than two thousand examples lead one to respect 
Seneca’s wide knowledge as well as his literary skill. 


Medea was a trite subject, an adaptation from Greek, 


alone 


of figurative language 


a story that had been told and retold; in order to 1n- 
terest an audience with it Seneca had to treat it in a 
new and different manner. Hence the need of careful 
selection of figures was great, and the element of ex- 
aggeration and fanciful treatment was necessary to give 
the play appeal. There is no doubt that this play, even 
though the rhetoric is dazzling and unusual, shows 
Seneca highly skilled and versatile in artistic effective. 
ness. 

Metonymy in all its forms accounts for 355 of the 
2033 examples. Other favorites are found to be allitera- 
tion, anaphora, personification, synchysis, metaphor, 
antithesis and antonomasia. In all, we find 51 readily 
recognizable and definable tropes in this tragedy. There 
is an average of almost two figures of speech per line. 
The choral passages are especially rich in striking fig: 
ures, with a pronounced predominance of metonymy 
over all other figures. 

Seneca characterizes Medea by the figures which he 
has her avoid, as well as by those she uses. Her speeches 
show little anticlimax, little polysyndeton, and a re- 
straint in hyperbole. She uses figures which heighten 
emotional expression: antithesis, apostrophe, asyndeton, 
climax, enallage, irony, litotes and parallelism, among 
others. 

The figures which show Seneca’s ingenuity in using 
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a style marked by the weaving and interweaving of 
figures are antithesis, chiasmus, juxtaposition, meto- 
nymy, oxymoron, synchysis and parallelism. 

Two of the favorite sources of Seneca’s metonymy 
are mythology and astronomy. Other figures bear out 
this evidence of his interest and wide knowledge. The 
rarity of a few common figures is also striking. There 
are but two instances of tmesis, and but four of hen- 
diadys. One might expect more than his 23 sententiae 
or similes. Seeing alliteration so often, one could ex 
pect more than his two specimens of onomatopoeia. 

Written when rhetorical tastes were extravagant, the 
Medea in the interpretation of a trained speaker would 
have appealed deeply to an audience fond of figurative 
effects. 

HELEN I. Lyons 
HIGH SCHOOL, ARKANSAS CITY 


Seneca in the Middle Ages 
While the throughout the Middle 


Ages of the fictitious correspondence between Seneca 
and St. Paul had much influence on the tradition of 
Seneca’s connection with Christianity and thereby im- 
mensely increased his popularity, yet it was a little 
treatise on the four cardinal virtues which most spread 
the Roman philosopher's fame. The text of the 
treatise De Quatuor Virtutibus Cardinalibus has a 
curious history. The earliest form in which it exists 
today is that of the Formula Vitae Honestae, com- 
posed by St. Martin of Braga between 570 and 850. 
St. Martin had already summarized Seneca’s De Ira 
for his own work of the same title and it seems highly 
probable that his material on the cardinal virtues was 


wide diffusion 


taken from some work by Seneca not now preserved. 
Bickel (RhM 60 | 1905] 505-51) has suggested plaus- 
ibly De Officus. (In similar manner Ambrose had 
made free use of De Officiis of Cicero.) 

The four virtues are listed by Seneca (Ep. 113) as 
lustitia, fortitudo, prudentia and temperantia. With 
two changes of name they appear in St. Martin as 
justitia, magnanimitas, prudentia and continentia. Isi- 
dore had read the book and referred to it (De viris 
illustribus 35) as a ‘librum de differentius quattuor vir- 
tutum. The many authors throughout the Middle Ages 
who made references to this treatise knew it only under 
the authorship of Seneca. 


The oldest manuscript (Monac. Lat. 14492 [not 144 
as in Teuffel, Schanz, and Manitius| of the ninth cen- 
tury) lacks the prefatory note of dedication by St. 
Martin to King Miro, yet more than a dozen other 
manuscripts older than the twelfth century all contain 
the preface. It is most probable that the ascription to 
Seneca first arose in a copy which lacked the preface 
and which may have followed genuine works of Seneca 
in the manuscript. It 1s not difficult to believe that the 


false ascription was made by separate readers at differ- 
ent times and places.! 

At any rate the Formula Vitae Honestae or De 
Quatuor Virtutibus Cardinalibus became one of the 
most widely read of all books for several centuries, as 
may easily be deduced from the fact that more than 
six hundred manuscript copies of it are still in exist- 
ence. Among the authors who quoted from it are Alain 
de Lille, Dante, Albertanus of Brescia, and Chaucer.? 
Translations into French, Provencal and Italian were 
made in the thirteenth century and there are extensive 
fourteenth-century commentaries in German. It was 
published at least thirty-eight times before 1500, always 
attributed to Seneca. 


Petrarch, who had seen several manuscripts bearing 
the name and preface of St. Martin, appears to have 
been the first to assert the error of the Senecan attribu- 
tion (Epp. Sen. II 4). Sicco Polenton repeated 
Petrarch’s assertion (XVII, Ullman ed. 495-6), and 
Erasmus, although he did not know of St. Martin, 
included De Quatuor Virtutibus in his complete edi- 
tion of Seneca among the works ‘falso Senecae tributa’ 
as he noted, ‘haec nimirum christianismum 


olent’ (Second ed., Basel 1529, 613). 


because, 


So far as I have been able to determine, the first 
printed text of the Formula in its fullest form, with 
the preface and the correct author's name, appeared in 
Christian Druthmar’s Expositio in Matheum evangel- 
istam, Argentoraci 1514 (a second edition of 1530 does 
not contain the Formula). The preface was newly dis- 
covered and republished as if an editio princeps on 
several later occasions: by Elias Vinetus, Pictavis 1544; 
by Boxhorn in his edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Lyon 1632; and by Luc d’Achéry in his Spicilegium, 
Paris 1723. Vinetus, incidentally, informs us that in his 
boyhood (he was born in 1509) the four cardinal vir- 
tues were drilled into the head of every schoolboy by 
means of this text and in the name of Seneca. 

Through this devious course Seneca’s most popular 
work has come down to us. First the original text was 
rewritten by St. Martin and to him we owe its ultim- 
rvation. Later Seneca’s mame was restored to 
it because its contents were so strikingly similar to his 
own works. Finally in the Renaissance and later the 
name and claim of St. Martin were renewed, but never 
permanently, since the Senecan tradition had become 
far too strong. 


prese 


CLiaupE W. Bartow 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


1This theory is widely at variance with that of Hauréau, 
Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits latins II 2oaff., 
whose ideas, particularly about the De Copia Verborum, have 
been shown by my own study of the text to be utterly 
fantastic. 





2Chaucer’s two quotations (Tale of Melibeus 2260 and 
2365) may come indirectly from Albertanus, whose Formula 
Vitae Honestae has been published only once (Cuneo 1507). 
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REVIEWS 


The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown 
with An English Translation and Notes by Francis 
P. Simpson, <reprinted from the Oxford edition, 
1882>> with a Rhetorical Commentary by Francis 
P. DONNELLY. x, 356 pages. Fordham University 
Press, New York 1941 $2.25 


For the centennial year of Fordham University, Pro- 
fessor Donnelly has published this: rhetorical analysis of 
Demosthenes’ oration which in some respects is the 
climax of studies in the theory and practice of rhetoric 
as applied to oratory. In the Introduction Father Don- 
nelly explains the scope and purpose of his latest 
volume. “The commentary . . . is rhetorical in nature 
and has in view the schola rhetorica of the Jesuit Ratio 
Studiorum.... The rhetorical commentary, as may be 
seen from the Index, gives definite and detailed teach- 
ing on the argumentation, the logical development of 
the speech, and on the particular features which have 
made the style of Demosthenes the exemplar of forceful 
speech. For a proper evaluation of the book these 
pertinent remarks of the author should be kept in mind. 
The Greek text is made the basis of a rhetorical 
analysis; throughout the commentary (e.g., 249, 265, 
282) there are numerous stimulating questions, com- 
parisons with other orations (especially with Cicero's 
Milo), and suggestions for further study; finally, since 
the book is to te used primarily in a course of rhetoric, 
the rhetorical elements are controlled by frequent refer- 
ences to the author’s text on the subject, Persuasive 
Speech. 


The text, translation, and footnotes (2-233) are 
taken without change from the Oxford edition of 1882 
by F. P. Simpson. The Greek text follows faithfully 
that of Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich 1841. In the footnotes 
Simpson gives readings from several editors, especially 
Dindorff, citing them often with approval but never 
incorporating them in his text. The English version 1s 
accurate and generally succeeds in reproducing the 
force of the Greek particles and of the Demosthenic 
periods. Simpson’s notes are useful chiefly for the par- 
allel passages which they quote from Aeschines and 
others. They rarely ove rlap with material in Donnelly’s 
commentary. One deficiency, however, results from re- 
printing the notes: they often make references to the 
“Index” and to the “Introduction,” neither of which 1s 
found in Donnelly’s volume.? Misprints are not un- 


’ 





1Cf. especially his Persuasive Speech, an Art of Rhetoric for 
College, Kennedy, New York 1931 (reviewed in CW 27 
| 1933-4] 55), and his analyses of Cicero’s Milo, Bruce, New 
York 1935 (reviewed in CW 30 [1936-7] 91) and Manilian 
Law, Fordham University Press, New York 1939 (reviewed in 
CW 34 [1940-1] 78), and Newman’s Second Spring. 

2References to these (omitted) portions are found some 
sixteen times in the notes, cf. 3, 4, 9, 12, ete. 


duly numerous for a work of this sort, but it is unfor- 
tunate that nearly all the errors have been taken over 
from the earlier edition in spite of the fact that Simp- 
son had appended a page of corrigenda to the intro. 
duction of his book. Neglect of these corrections was 
careless. In addition to the errors corrected in Simpson’s 
original edition, these (among others) may be noted: 
65: change “68” to “86.” 75 n: first word 1s “placed.” 
110, line 11: correct form is dyjAwoe. 150, line 8: 


’"AOyvnow, and line 15: zodAurevy (both assigned to 
wrong pages in Simpson’s corrigenda). 154, line 5: 
a! tall and line 25: dovAevovan- 176, line 25: 
Meyapéas. 200, line 8: éxxAnotas. 214, line 1: 


€rrolel. 

The elements contributed by Professor Donnelly are: 
References, Rhetorical Commentary, Analysis, Exer- 
cises, and Indices. The brief bibliography (“refer- 
ences”) on 234 lists some of the works cited in the 
commentary. Donnelly generally cites his own works 
by initial letters, although he regularly refers to his 
edition of the Milo in full. P. Chantraine’s work and 
Donnelly’s Literature, the Leading Educator are always 
cited in full whenever they occur in the commentary 
even though they are listed in the bibliography. On the 
other atk. j several scholars, mostly editors of the ora- 
tion, are cited with the utmost (and sometimes baffling) 
brevity.4 

The rhetorical commentary (235-339) contains a 
wealth of material on Demosthenes‘ oratory and on the 
whole field of rhetoric. It 1s to be regretted, therefore, 
that the commentary is marred to a certain extent by 
errors of both editor and printer. Fortunately, however, 
many of these errors are of a superficial nature. A few 
typical errors are listed here. 237, mid.: italicize P.S. 
(so also 239, line 27, 240, line 4). 239, mid.: J. P. 
seems to be an error for P. J. E. (Principles of Jesuit 
Education). 241, top: quotation from Denniston, 
Greek Particles, is inexact (so often elsewhere, 238, 253, 
268, etc.). 247, line 8: correct form: dcamparreade. 
255, line 4: eixdrws. 260, line 5: . aptly balanced 
for a good and sounding conclusion by two clauses” 
(?). 272, line 31: add single quotation mark at end 


of sentence. 279, line 5: “paronomasia.” 280, mid.: 
put “7” in boldface. 285, line 5: “P.” is probably an 
error for “Greece.” 287, lines 23-4: “Amphictyons”; 


304, line 16: 


delete “19” 


next to last line: put “8, 20” in roman. 


“181° instead of “187.” 310, 


lines 10-1: 





3References seem to be to Donnelly’s text and commentary 
of the Milo, although the bibliography cites it as Cicero’s 
Milo, Translation. In the bibliography, the word Synonymik 
(under ‘“Schmidt”) should be corrected. 


4Cf. e.g., “Dissen XIII” (237), “Straub” (255, four times), 
“Kleutgen” (255, 263), several on 272; Humphreys is cited 
thrice (261, 274, 299) but the title of his edition is given only 
the last time; Rhedantz, Schwurformeln, is cited at least three 
times (254, 275, 332), the first time merely as “Rhedantz.” 
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and read “255” for “285.” 313, top: add question 


mark. 338, line 10: wepixes; line 13: etriynoer. 


But there are many mistakes in citing Greek words 
from the text. Several lemmata, for example, do not 
exist in Simpson's text; this seems to indicate that 
Donnelly used a different text (e.g., Fox or Goodwin) 
in preparing his notes. This is a more serious defect 
because it comes into conflict with one of the principles 
of the exegesis, namely, the exact citation of words 
from the text which the commentator has chosen to 
follow. The lemmata which have no existence in the 
text from which they are supposedly drawn cannot 
therefore be made the subject of rhetorical comments. 
Cf. 242, end: not in text (but found in 
Dindorff). 246, end: 256, end: 
xataoxedalw Preuss gives as KaTaoKedavvupe. 260, line 
26: gvopevov 60 editors generally, but Simpson has 
Pupopevov. 261, ouvndev (66), 
éspwov (67), eixeiv [cf. crore in 64], dyoeev, tmdpéa, 
317, line 29: 6 cepvos; text has 6 


Kal bea 
eikOTws Not in text. 


lines 12-3: rewrite: 
eyyever Oa (68). 
FELVUVO LEVOS. 

Yet in spite of defects of this kind, the commentary 
offers to the student an insight into the oration as a 
work of art which he cannot get from other editions. 
A scholar who endeavors to elucidate the structure 
and language of a literary monument for its own sake 
should always deserve thanks for his efforts. 


A few observations must suffice to call attention to 
the many interesting notes. On 247 there is a typical 
suggestive note at the close of a division of the speech; 
likewise, on 249 there is one of the many compendious 
notes dealing with rhetorical matters. 262, line 6: 
éue is not in the text, but Demosthenes so often gives 
a sequence of names ($§27, 62, etc.) ending with him- 
self, as Donnelly often points out, that a strong case 
is made in favor of retaining the pronoun. 266, 76: 
a typical note on synonyms; in fact, the notes on 
synonyms and hapax legomena are among the most 
valuable parts of the commentary. 271, line 17: 
mpoBadAopevovs, found often; “a military metaphor.” 
Was Demosthenes thinking of Tyrtaeus’ marching- 
song Aaa pev itu rpoBareobe (Bergk, no. 15)? 279; 
Strat: Is there a covert play on the name Aioyivy and 
the noun alaxtvy? 302, §208: excellent notes on one 
of the great passages in Creek oratory: the invocation 
by ismeathicnes of the spirits of those who died fight- 
ing the Persians to preserve the freedom of Hellas. 
Donnelly perhaps should have called attention to the 
intense earnestness of the start, effected by anaphora of 
ovx éoruy, ‘it is not possible, gentlemen, it is not pos- 
sible that you did wrong... .’ 313, §244: note the 
striking antithesis (a variation of the common )dyos 
Vs eww): what Philip’s diplomats lost 76 Adyo, he 
recovered rois drAots. 333; §308Ff. : Donnelly appears 
to have taken great care to point out the various kinds 


of logical argumentation found in the speech. It might 
be added that the oration affords three examples of the 
destructive hypothetical syllogism, that is, a syllogism 
which is conditional and of which the conclusion de- 
nies the antecedent of the major premise (the “if- 
clause”). The examples are in $§22-3 (Donnelly terms 


it a “conditional syllogism”), 223-6 and 308-13.5 


The elaborate analysis of the speech, which is re- 
printed from the author's Persuasive Speech (237ff.), 
forms an appropriate conclusion to the rhetorical com- 


mentary (340-5). 

The volume concludes with two pages of “General 
Exercises” (346-7), based upon questions and topics 
suggested by the speech, and with two indices, one tu 
the commentary, the other to references in Persuasiv« 
Speech. The index to the commentary does not in- 
clude Greek words and has a few errors (note especially 
that “Euphemism” on 351 is misplaced). 


CoLeMAN H. BeENepIcT 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Demosthenes. Private Orations, with an English 
Translation by A. T. Murray in four volumes. Vol- 
ume III. viii, 451 pages. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge and Heinemann, London 1939 (Loeb 
Classical ‘Library, No. 351) $2.50 


The third volume of the private orations appeared in 
1939 before the death of Professor Murray which oc- 
curred on March 8, 1940. This was the seventh volume 
prepared by Dr. Murray for the Loeb series. The vol- 
umes of the Iliad and the Odyssey were from his 
competent hand. 

The private orations, as was stated in the general 
introduction to the first volume, are of special interest 
to students of ancient Greek life. They deal with suits 
over indebtedness, bankers’ loans, business contracts 
and other matters of private litigation. Even if some of 
them are not from the pen of Demosthenes they are 
genuine in the sense that they were composed for 
actual delivery in court and that they throw light on 
the daily life of mercantile Athens in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. This volume contains the orations numbered 
L-LIX. They include three of the orations of Apollo- 
dorus (the banker, Pasion’s son) against, respectively, 
Polycles, Callippus and Nicostratus; and the well- 
known attack on the courtesan Neaera. Each oration 1s 
preceded by a brief introduction of about a page. Ques- 
tions of genuineness are not discussed. 

The Greek text is that of Blass with minor changes. 
In the third volume there are about twenty notes on 
variant readings but, not counting instances where 





5The last example is quoted and fully analyzed by S. Wil- 
cox, The Destructive Hypothetical Syllogism in Greek Logic 
and in Attic Oratory, Yale dissertation 1938, 112-4. 
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Murray drops brackets inserted by Blass, the text differs 
from that of Blass in only three places. In one of these 
places Murray does not improve on Blass (1292.30). 
Murray read dxépacos and erroneously assigns to Blass 
GK EpLatos. Blass actually 
tainly makes good sense and is the reading of Manu- 
script A. In going through portions of the "Geek text, 
I did not experience the joy, so dear to reviewers, of 


discovering any misplaced accents. 


reads dxaptaios "eal cer- 


Of a Loeb volume the translation 1s the most im- 
portant part. Dr. Murray generously acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Kennedy but his own work is an im- 
provement in accuracy and fluency. The private ora- 
tions frequently contain strong personal attack and 
occasionally offend against our 
Murray steered a middle 
which conceals the 


invective and 
good taste. Dr. 
“exalted”’ style, 


bitter 
canons of 
course between an 
bitterness of a contest, and a style which substitutes 
vulgarity for clearness and force. Dr. Murray shows 
his mastery of a refined vocabulary of vituperation in 

“malicious _pettifog- 
“other pieces of rascal- 
In such phrases 


such phrases : “lawless rascals,” 
gery,” “a clever fellow at lying,” 
ity,” “superabundance of audacity.’ 
the sharp edge of invective is transferred to the English 
page. 

The death of the Stanford Professor has removed 
from our midst one of the most successful of the Loeb 
translators. 


Puiuie S. MILLER 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin Poets. By 
JaANeé IsaBeLta Marion Tarr. v, 118 pages. Privately 
printed!, Bryn Mawr 1941 , 
Studies in literary affinity coming from Bryn Mawr 

must not surprise us. The nedision, if not established 

by the late ahenens Tenney Frank, was er 

illustrated by him both in his larger works and 1 

many articles and notes. The inquiry into the on 

of Philodemus with the Catullan and Augustan Latin 
poets is worthy of the tradition. Diligence i in research 
characterize Dr. Tait’s 


and restraint in expression 
investigations (cf. 


work. The original scope of her 
Preface, i1) was abridged by the article on ye 
which appeared in ede Wissowa XIX.2. But that 
article by Philippson, while satisfying our need of in- 
formation on the Syrian-Greek poet of the Anthologia 
Palatina, did not tell us much about his influence on 
Latin contemporaries. The present work does. 

The Life of Philodemus (1-23) is principally con- 
cerned, quite properly, with the determination of his 
sojourn in Italy, that is, its temporal limits. A careful 
exegesis of the In Pisonem with supplementary details 





1Copies may be ordered from the author at Mount Holyoke 


College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


from the Correspondence, the Oratio post reditum in 
senatu, the Pro Sestio, the De Finibus and the Philo- 
demus epigrams in the Anthologia Palatina as well as 
the same author's Rhetorica would seem to prove that 
the late 60's of the first century B.c. are the least 
controvertible date for the Syrian’s arrival in Italy. It 
would strengthen Dr. Tait’s position to be able to say 
that this date is as early as the 70's (the date apparently 
favoured by Sudhaus on the strength of the date of 
publication ‘of the Rhetorica), but she loyally points out 
the flaws in the argument. Her procedure thus early 
in the dissertation is not belied by her subsequent 
treatment of debatable matters. Thus the interesting 
question of the relations of Piso and his protégé, a 
‘Graeculus esuriens,’ is not considered solely from the 
oratorical effusions in the In Pisonem. Full weight has 
been given to all the available evidence. The amount 
and ae of this diligently collected and seriously 
pondered evidence makes it “apparent that Philo- 
demus appeared in Italy as a philosopher of training 
and authority adequate to warrant a search for Epi. 
curean disciples.” By the same objective method the 
character of Piso emerges as far more reputable than 
Cicero would have us hakene. Further, the ownership 
of the villa at Herculaneum, allegedly Piso’s property, 
is taken up and the decision arrived at is that “there 1s 
undoubtedly a strong case for the argument that the 
library was the workshop of Philodemus.” As regards 
~ ownership of the property by Piso “it seems likely” 
in spite of arguments which tempted Comparetti to 
vi ka it Piso’s. 

The preliminary investigation of Philodemus’ life, 
showing that external testimony is sparse, has laid the 
groundwork for the treatment of his influence on the 
Latin poets. The universally accepted epigrams are the 
measuring-rod_ for discovering and evaluating relation- 
ships to the Latin poets. When external evidence 1s 
forthcoming as in the case of Virgil (cf. Korte’s restora- 
tion of the name in a Herculaneum fragment, RhM 45 
| 1890] 172-7, quoted 14 note 51), certain conclusions 
may be arrived at. This is unfortunately rare enough. 
Besides Virgil, about whom there is also the testimony 
of Probus (cf. 15 note 54), only Quintilius, Plotius 
Tucca and Varius are positively attested to have been 
acquainted with Philodemus. This is to say how great 
is the difficulty when one is confronted with a poet like 

Catullus. In asserting literary influence over Catullus 
on the part of Pidademes Dr. Tait strengthens her 
position by her careful inquiry into the chronology of 
Catullus Q, 12, 13, 28 and 47. Another supporting 
argument is the qualified assumption that the com- 
mander in question is Philodemus’ patron. Finally she 
points out that of all the convivial poems in the Antho- 
logia Palatina the only ones in the form of an invita- 
tion to a banquet are really or allegedly by Philodemus. 
This ‘ “became very popular with 


inv itation’ e pigram 
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Latin poets from Catullus to Martial” (38). In con- 
cluding the treatment of the relations between Catullus 
and Sdodcones, the comparative study of Catullus 13 
and A.P. 11.44 and Catullus 8 and A.P.5.107, stern 
regard for the objective validity of the evidence has 
once more been the sane guide counselling avoidance 
of “thesis proving.” 

The study of parallels in Virgil is obviously out of 
place. Nor is it suggested that such exist. Instead it is 
shown that Catalepton 5 attaches Virgil to the Nea- 
politan Epicureans and that it is plausible to assume in 
his literary output devotion to Caesar along with Epi- 
curean tenets all fostered by the congenial atmosphere 
of the Transpadane friends who congregated around 
Philodemus. As for Horace, the author finds that 
though his leanings were preponderantly toward the 
doused poets and not toward the Alexandrians many 
traces exist especially in the satires (67) which show 
the influence of Philodemus. Moreover the invitation- 
motif of Philodemus recurs also in the Augustan as in 
Catullus (70-1). With consistent qualifications the 
comparative analysis of Horatian odes and the alleged 
exemplaria also show strong resemblances. Tibullus, 
Propertius and Ovid have not elicited the same atten- 
tion as the foregoing. The high point of development 
has been reached by Latin ‘lyric’ poetry. Martial is the 
last poet considered in the study. 

The Theories of Criticism bring out that there very 
definitely is a connecting link between the Poetics of 
Philodemus and_ his A “Philodemus in_ his 
definition of correct prose style was again in this field, 
as he was in the field of poetry, expressing doctrines 
which were largely parallel to those of the contemporary 
Italian literary rebels.” 

A few printing slips—this revicwer could detect only 
three!—in no wise detract from this very useful ex- 
position of resemblances in technique and content be- 
tween the Syrian Epicurean and the ‘domini rerum.’ 
On page 31 tread basic for basis; on page 42 read rela- 
tionships for relationship and on page 77 quamvis for 
quamvix. 

JosepH M. F. Marique 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


XI, 20I 


Plato’s Theology. By FriepricH So_MsEN. 


pages. Cornell University Press, Ithaca 1942 (Cor- 
nell Studies in Classical Philology, Volume 27) 
$2.50 


Plato’s last dialogue, the Laws, has perhaps too often 
been dismissed as a work of the philosopher's feeble 
old age, in which he seeks to accomodate the high 
ideals of the Republic to the hard conditions of the 
practical world, conditions which are all too well known 
to him because of his unpleasant experiences at the 
court of Dionysius II in Syracuse. 


Under the skillful and sympathetic treatment of 
Professor Solmsen, however, Book Ten of the Laws 1s 
seen to be the locus classicus for Plato's theology, an 
oft-neglected phase of his thought. “Theology” is de- 
fined (39) as “convictions concerning the nature and 
activities of the deity.” Plato’s nels of warning in 
Timaeus 28c, “The father and maker of all this Uni- 
verse is past finding out, and even if we found him, to 
tell of him to all men would be impossible,” are quoted 
(161) and are carefully heeded throughout the book. 


The fundamental thesis of this study is that the 
intertwining of political and theological material in the 
Laws is due neither to accident nor to the fondness of 
the philosopher for digressions, but to the fact that 
Plato believes the state to be utterly dependent upon 
God (or the gods), as the Athenians of the early fifth 
century had believed. The skepticism and rationalism 
of the later fifth century had severely shaken this re- 
lationship, but Professor Solmsen says (169), “In the 
‘Laws’ the city becomes once more the property of 


the gods.” 


The first three chapters of this book come under the 
head of Background. In them the author points out 
that “the connection between the city and her god or 
goddess is so close that it is no overstatement to say 
that they are identical” (6, “Religion in the City- 
State’’); he shows how the tine of the fifth cen- 
tury culminated in Plato’s uncle, Critias, who thought 
of the gods as man-made and thus “spelled their death- 
sentence” (35, “Destruction of the Old Religion”); 
finally, he notes the “Defense and Reconstruction of 
Religion” in some phases of Euripides’ work, in philo- 
sophers like Diogenes of Apollonia, and in the mystical 
worship of Dionysus. 


“A Variety of Approaches” on the part of Plato to 
the problems of religion includes the next four chapters. 
“Expurgation” of the unworthy elements in the Ho- 
meric orthodoxy is the first approach, exemplified 1 
the Republic and elsewhere. The second approach, * The 
Philosophy of Movement,” traces Plato's solution of 
the contradiction between the Eleatic Being and the 
Heraclitean Movement to its climax in the Laws. In 
this connection he holds that Soul is the only self- 
mover, and therefore not only forms the bridge be- 
tween the unchanging Ideas, which it contemplates, 
and the changing material world, which it inhabits, 
but actually is the Platonic God. Regarding the view 
that for Plato the “Idea of the Good” is God, Professor 
Solmsen says (g2), “Plato’s God is not an Idea nor are 
his Ideas gods” (cf. also J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 
Part I, Thales to Plato, 336-7). 

Third is the “Teleological Approach,” 
sees order and purpose in the world, but finds a “new 
point of reference for the whole teleological scheme,” 
not limiting it to man, important though he is, but 


in which Plato 
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relating it to the universe in its entirety (119). A short 
chapter on “The Influence of the Mystery Religions” 
closes the section. 

Professor Solmsen then turns to the “Comprehensive 
Picture” as found in Laws Book Ten, which “represents 
Plato’s most straightforward and comprehensive attack 
on the problem of religion” (133). The first of three 
chapters in this section, “Natural Evolution and the 
Philosophy of Soul,” deals with Plato's elaborate refu- 
tation of atheism and his exposure of its dangers to 
the state, especially the form of atheism represented 
by the materialistic philosophers. The drastic punish 
ments of concentration camp and even death for those 
who perversely held to the worst forms of atheism 
despite all permuasion seem strange when suggested by 
the author of the Apology, but they can at least be 
understood in the light of Plato's belief that this stub 
born atheism constituted ; 4 grave danger to the state. 

The author's warm appreciation of the value of 
Plato’s emphasis here may be illustrated from his 
words (145-6): “All forces opposed to the extrava- 
gant claims of determinism, 
whether of the physical or the economic kind, may 
gather behind Plato’s name and may with every right 
claim his backing. History has brought more than one 
revival of his sritude, though the history of thought 

1 which mind 


‘natural evolution’ or 


offers the curious spectacle of periods it 
voluntarily surrenders its prior rights to its antagon- 
Ists, phy sical and materialistic ectsiints. the economic 


situation, natural evolution. In one of these periods 


we seem to be living today S aaesh 

Under the head “God and the Individual,’ the 
emphasis is laid upon God's care for the individual 
soul; the anomalies of human experience which seem 
to point away from this conclusion are dealt with by 
Plato's emphasis on the immortality of the soul, which 
opens great new vistas of experience. In the chapter 
‘The Coane and the Cosmos” the political sphere and 
all moral and political values are specifically included 


in the spiritual world of Book Ten of the Laws (169). 


A final chapter traces the “Influences and Trans 
formations” of Plato’s thought from Aristotle to 
Origen, with the Epicureans as the “villains in the 
piece.’ The book is exceptionally well made; the 
present reviewer has found only two ‘Druckfebler’: 
‘Bellerephon” (25) and “Origines” for “Origenes” 
(195). 
fF. W. Gincricu 


\LBRIGHT COLLEGI 


Antologia Platonica, By Pirro Mariners. viii, 
289 pages. Paravia, Turin 1939 
This excellent little volume of translations will not 
fail to be welcomed in its own country; what will be its 
welcome here is extremely doubtful, unless as an Italian 


reader for classicists who desire to review their ancient 
philosophy. There is no question that much can be 
learned from the selections and the brief illuminating 
comments. The Platonic passages, often excerpted from 
scattered dialogues, are divided under the headings of 
Socratic thinking, Pythagorean influence, Eleatic in- 
fluence, Dualism and the Ideas, the Creation, Ethics, 
Political theory, and Art and Religion. Misprints seem 

be very rare, and one may grant the author his 
point that Plato does not invariably suffer when con 
densation or system 1s applied for the sake of novices 
The hope is that students will be led to consult full 
translations and the worthicr ones to go to the original 
in order to grasp its two inseparable aspects, poetry 
and philosophy. 

Martinetti only rarely cites a Greek word or men 
tions specifically the work of modern scholars. The 
fact that he does either is, though not inappropriate, 
nevertheless surprising. There are other little surprises. 
An aposiopesis at Gorgias 466e is rendered amusingly 
on page 29 by “perbacco!” The gentle playfulness a 
470d 7 in the same dialogue (“you see “e Arche laus 
rules Macedonia” “At least I hear how does”) 1s 
lost by translating the second sentence a lo co 
nosco.” On pages 241 and 247 we obtain a somewhat 
false suggestion of John 8.32 in speaking of Theac 
tetus 173 and Laws 875. But such difficulties are in 
herent in the counterfeit art of translation. 

Martinetti is too positive about Plato’s birth on 
Aegina; one might take exception to his systematiza 
tion; but many will agree with his acceptance of the 
Epistles, Definitions, and the development away from 
outright dualism. He does not hesitate to condemn his 
author roundly for his erotic slant, for his excessive 
preoccupation with politics, and (strangely enough) 
for his absence from the last scenes of Socrates’s life. 

But most interesting are a couple of references to 
statolatria, coming from the Italy of 1939: “parla 11 
legislatore autoritario che troppo dogmaticamente erige 
il proprio ideale a legge assoluta di tutte le volunta . . .” 
Even Plato, like other 
vece non dovrebbe mai venire separato da nessun ideale 
il senso ¢ il rispetto della liberta individuale.” 
Paraguay 


Y ° i ol $i. 34 
Urtopians, sacrifices “cid che in 


sociale : 
The Soviet Republic and the Jesuit state in 
are cited as best illustrating Plato’s aim. 

A passage bearing on a different sphere of interest 1s 
the following, apropos of the First Alcibiades 117-8 
“L’ignoranza di cui qui parla Socrate é¢ lignoranza_ pre 
suntuosa dell’ empirismo volgare di tatti quelli che 
credono di poter dirigere la vita con le idee banali cor 
renti, accettati il pit: delle volte ad occhi chiusi 
L’opera pitt essenziale dell’ cducazione spirituale ¢ 
quella di portare in primo luogo Yindividuo a ricono 
scere la propria ignoranza.” Is it not true that much 
recent education does just what is criticized here, per 


suade the child that his ignoranc Cc 1S law? 
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One is tempted to quote many other interesting 
passages from the editor’s various comments, but hem 
may suffice. Readers of CLAssicaL WEEKLY will hardly 
need to be told that any collection of excerpts or any 
translation to be an introduction. If 
even Shorey’s translation with commentary could carry 
all the values of the original he would not have needed 
to confront it with the text. The best such under- 
takings can do 1s to help the student to go intelligently 
to the original, the worst is to seem to supplant it. The 
the other vicious. 

Hersert B. Horecert 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


can claim only 


one object 1S necessary, 


Adventures in Language. By Rowwin Harvetce 
Tanner, Lictian B. Lawter and Mary L. RILey. 
xvi, 371 pages, illustrated with drawings by Syp 
Browne. Prentice-Hall, New York 1941 $1.60 
If this book had been in existence a few years ago, | 

then could gladly have made use of it as “a guide to 
activity and exploration on the part of the pupils in 
the attempt to find out new and interesting facts about 
language for themselves.” Since it was not in existence 
at that time, when asked to formulate a course in Gen- 
eral Language, I was forced to find for myself and 
mimeograph many of the facts about language phe- 
nomena which are well and interestingly given in this 
new book. 

It is remarkable that this book follows the 
general outline in presenting its material as did the 
course formulated by the reviewer; remarkable, because 
there was no collaboration, but even more fortunate than 
fortuitous, because it gives me a chance to think about 
the book in the setting of a classroom. A course like 
that presented in this book has been of very definite 
assistance in arousing an interest in language study in 
students who otherwise must have remained uncon 
vinced of a necessity for it. Rarely did I meet a student 
who was uninterested in hearing theories of how man 
learned to talk; why the languages of the world belong 
to various families and what causes the members of the 
different families to be alike; what the origin of the 
alphabet was; and what writing materials have been 
used in the past. All these topics are most entertain- 
ingly and accurately detailed in this book. 

After the student has been convinced of the reason- 
ableness of foreign-language study by the presentation 
of these introductory topics, he is introduced to the 


samc 


study of the classical languages, Greek and Latin. 
Enough ex amples of English words derived from Greek 
and lean are given to prove what an invaluable assist- 
ance to the mastery of our own language a knowledge 
of those languages would be. There are also complete 
chapters on the languages of Spain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many and England. In all a clear exposition is given of 
the interrelationship of the languages studied and 
spoken by the important peoples of the western world. 
Full lists of words are presented in each chapter to 
show the student how many foreign words which have 
been incorporated into his own language he already 
knows. When he is convinced by means of word lists 
like pajrnp, mater, madre, mére, moder, Mutter, and 
mother that foreign languages are not so foreign after 
all, he is more apt to study them with a feeling of 
interest and a hope of success, which 1s, after all, the 
main purpose of a general language course. 

In addition there are excellent chapters on “A World 
Language,” “Books Through the Ages,’ “A History of 
Printing,” and “Famous Libraries,” which can all be 
used as cultural material for pupils who may never 
again be exposed to such knowledge. 

Because books of this kind have sometimes been 
subject to the objection that they were too difficult for 
the pupils who need them most, I have been glad to 
have the results of an analytic grading of Adventures 
in Language by the still unpublished Yoakam tech- 
nique of grading books. This analysis, made for 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY by Miss Helen Bachmann of the 
University of Pittsburgh, shows in three ways the 
suitability of the book for junior high school readers. 
The average number of words per page 1s 290, well 
within the range of these pupils. Sampling gives the 
book an index suandions of 127 with pages ranging from 
82 to 184, meaning that semantic difficulties are so 
evenly distributed that the book ought never to over- 
tax the limited abilities of the re reader. The book 
is placed on this scale at “grade 8, sixth month,” ex- 
actly where it best fits the general language curriculum 
of most schools and where it helps most as an intro- 
duction to foreign language, particularly Latin. 

The reviewer feels that more illustrative material 
would have further enhanced the value of this book, 
but does not hesitate to endorse and recommend it as 
it stands. 

James B. FisHer 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Cicero. A. Bourancer. La publication du Pro 
Murena. The sharply satirical references to Cato in _ 
speech are plausibly to be regarded as evidence of 


revision by Cicero after 60 B.c. The speech was prob- 

ably not published until after 59 B.c. 

REA 42 (1940) 382-7 (DeWitt) 
— P. Boyancé. Sur Cicéron et Vhistotre 

(Brutus 41-43). The remarks on history in the passage 

cited have been generally misinterpreted as evidence 

that Cicero favored the rhetorical type of historical 
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writing in which facts might be distorted for dramatic 
effect. The passage, according to Boyancé, is ironical. 
Cicero delicately compliments Atticus by admitting a 
weakness of his own; he does not desert the strict prin- 
ciples set forth in his De Oratore. 
REA 42 (1940) 388-92 
Demosthenes. |’). TREvEs. La composition de la 
Troisteme Philippique. Since the time of Spengel 
(1839) it has been generally agreed that the two manu- 
script versions of the Third Philippic represent the 
shorter original (S and L) and a longer revised version 
(the vulgate Mss), both the work of Demosthenes. 
Treves argues that the longer version was the original ; 
the shorter represents an abridgment by Demosthenes in 
which, for political reasons, he suppressed references to 
matters that had become unpalatable, e.g. advocacy of a 
policy of reconciliation with Persia. 
REA 42 (1940) 354-64 (DeWitt) 
Diodorus. FE. BikERMAN. La lettre d’Alexandre 
aux bannis grecs. A discussion of the letter read at 
the Olympic celebrations of 324 B.c. (Diodorus 18.8.4). 
The form of the letter agrees with other examples of 
official correspondence. The letter was a means of re- 
affirming Alexander’s sovereignty over the Greek cities 
after his return from India. 
REA 42 (1940) 24-35 
Petronius. J. Carcopino. Sur quelques passages 
désespérés du roman de Pétrone. Emendation of four 
passages: 119.1ff; 89.6; 30 init.; 117, sedeat practerea 
quotidie ad rationes tabulasque testamenti omnibus 
(idibus) renovet. 
REA 42 (1940) 393-9 (DeWitt) 


Plato. FE. Breuigr. APETAJ KA@APSEIS. The 
explanation of this phrase in the Phaedo of Plato (69b) 
is to be found in Plotinus. The words represent an 
intersection, so to speak, of two currents, one the philo- 
sophical theory of the independent existence of knowl- 
edge, the other a religious practise attached to Orphic 
mysteries. Hence the aretai katharseis, like the mysteries, 
have the implication of a complete change of character. 
REA 42 (1940) 53-8 (DeWitt) 

J. Hatzre.p. Socrate au proces des Arginuses. 
Sources differ as to Socrates’ part in the trial of the 
generals after the battle of Arginusae. Plato’s Apology 
and Xenophon’s Hellenica are in substantial agreement, 
but the latter’s Memorabilia state that Socrates was not 
only a prytanis but epistates of the prytaneis. This latter 
version is rejected. 
REA 42 (1940) 165-71 (DeWitt) 

Polybius. ANDRE AyMaArD. Le fragment de Polybius 
XVIII, 13-15. Tne fragment of Polybius on treason 
has usually been related to the action of Aristaenos, 
Achaean strategos in 199-198 B.c. who formed an alliance 
with Rome as against former alliances with Macedonia. 
But the position of the fragment in the Codex Peir- 
escianus shows that it cannot have referred to Aris- 
taenos. Aymard argues that it refers to what Polybius 
regarded as the treasonable allegiance of leading men of 
Argos to Philip in the winter of 198-197 p.c. In con- 
trast to this, the acts of Aristaenos were not treasonable 
because they worked out to the ultimate advantage of 
the Achaeans. 

REA 42 (1940) 9-19 


Sallust. W. Moret. 
Vegetius. 

1. A proposal to read fusct as the word before veste 
[..]. ct veste) in lines 29ff. of the new fragments of 
Sallust’s Histories (Pap. Rylands ITI [1938] No. 473), 


(DeWitt) 


(DeWitt) 


(DeWitt) 


Notes on Sallust, Statins and 


instead of the unsatisfactory [no]sct printed by C. H. 
Roberts, editor of the new volume. In addition to imi- 
tations of the new text in later writers noted by the 
editor, there is a reminiscence of Sallust’s armati 
navibus evolant (line 5) in Dictys II1.i, p. 18, 17 Meister 
arreptis armis evolant navibus. 

2. Statius, Achilleis 11.142. A defense of the reading 
of @, ardentesque intrare casas in preference to the uni- 
versally accepted reading of P, ardentesque errare casas. 
The latter gives both bad sense and bad grammar. 

3. The gap in the phrase quas vulgo ... mulas dicunt 
(1.3, p.7, 17 Lang) in M. Manitius’ text of the scholia 
to Vegetius, De re militari, published from a Dresden 
manuscript (De 182) in Rhein. Mus. 57 [1902] 392-7), 
is to be filled by reading animulas for... mulas, which 
Manitius strangely failed to see. 
CR 55 (1941) 74-5 


Seneca. WILLIAM 


(Armstrong) 
Harpy ALEXANDER. Seneca’s 
pistulae Morales. The Text Emended and Explained, 
Third and last of a series of studies in the text of 
Seneca’s epistles, covering epistles XCIII to CXXIV. 
University of California Publications (C.T.M.) 
in Classical Philology 12 (1942) 175-216 
Tacitus. A. H. Krappr. La fin d’Agrippine. The 
death of Agrippina as described by ‘Tacitus is im- 
probable as to details. It represents a description of 
murder in terms of dramatic clichés. 


REA 42 (1940) 466-72 (DeWitt) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 
BLANCHET, A. La formule P.P. des as de “Nemausus”. 
The letters P.P. ranged at the sides of the heads of 
Augustus and Agrippa on the well-known “crocodile” 
asses of Nimes have aroused much speculation. P.P. is 
gencrally expanded into “Pater Patriae.’ But Augustus 
did not receive this title until after Agrippa had been 
dead ten vears. Blanchet rejects P(ater) P(atriae) and 
suggests P(atroni) P(arentes) in order to resolve the 
chronological difficulties. 
REA 42 (1940) 573-9 (DeWitt) 
REYMAN, A. A. Drevneyshaya Sogdiyskaya nadpts. 
Discusses a fragment of pottery on which are scratched 
six letters. Freyman calls this the most ancient Sog- 
dian inscription. Illustrated. 
VDI 8 (1939) 135-6 (McCracken) 
Grozny, B. (=B. Hrozny of Prague). Prottoindty- 
skie pismena t tkh rasshifovka. Extensive remains of an 
unidentified culture were found at Mohenjo Daro 
(Baluchistan). Among the remains were inscriptions in 
an undeciphered script. These the celebrated Czech 
scholar attempts to decipher by comparison with Hittite 
characters. The people who wrote them were evidently 
of a mixed ethnic group, the main element being Hittite 


which entered India in the third millennium p.c. With 
a photograph of the author. 
VDI 11 (1940) 15-34 (McCracken) 


Tirseny uv Ispanti (Novye dannye 
ob iberiyskom yazyke). The Tyrsenoi in Spain (new 
data on the Iberian tongues). Starting with an inscrip- 
tion in the Museum of Italica, S. studies the script of 
southern Spain and comes to the following conclusions: 
(1) the native letters of southern Spain are Tartessian; 
(2) Tartessian writing is Tyrsenian; (3) Lusitanian in- 
scriptions are written in Tyrsenian; and (4) Tartessos 
was a Tyrsenian colony. 
VDI 14 (1941) 8-30 (McCracken) 
Usnakov, P. N. Epigraficheskie pamyatniki Lidit. 
On the Lydian inscriptions. 


VDI 12-13 (1940) 46-61 


SCHULTEN, ADOLF. 


(McCracken) 
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